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come additions. Also, the Dutch water lines and the Belgian fortifi-
cations were strong. In some respects the Belgian works were even
more elaborate than the Maginot Line.

Against the foregoing arguments there was the stubborn fact
that both Belgians and Dutch insisted upon observing the strictest
neutrality. Up to the moment when Germany might invade them
they would do nothing which might in the least provoke their
formidable eastern neighbor. Consequently, although there was a
good deal of to and fro behind the scenes, there was no fully co-
ordinated Dutch-Belgian-Anglo-French plan. Indeed, the Dutch
and Belgian plans were ill combined with each other.

Nevertheless, during the "phony war* the English and French
agreed with each other, probably about mid-November, '39, that
the advantages of moving into Belgium outweighed the disadvan-
tages. After much discussion they drew up their plan and passed on
at least the outline of it to the leaders of die two little neutral states.
That plan as finally adopted called for a Franco-British advance,
pivoting on Sedan, to establish a front along the Meuse as far as
Namur and from there northward to connect with the Belgian
Aimy, which was to cover Antwerp. The extreme French left was
to join hands with the Dutch somewhere northwest of that town.
This pleased everyone: the English because the Belgian coast was to
be covered from well forward and perhaps the Dutch coast also
held, the French because their coal fields and textile factories would
not be in the immediate combat zone, the Dutch and Belgians be-
cause they were to be helped. Apparently it occurred to no one on
the Allied or potentially Allied side that ""everyone" might include
the Germans, whose feints in November and January, together
with their knowledge of the French High Command, had enabled
them to gauge accurately what that command would do. The Ger-
mans correctly judged that the French would expect the main at-
tack to be delivered by the extreme German right moving across
the Belgian Plain. This plain, together with the Lorraine Gap, had
been the immemorial highway of invasion, and now the Lorraine
Gap was closed by the strongest works of the strong Maginot Line.

No Ally or potential Ally seems to have thought of the Ardennes
as a particularly dangerous region. It seems to have been taken for
granted that the main currents of invasion would be canalized
away from that difficult terrain as they had always been in the past